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FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FENCE 
By Constance Mines Mitchell 


Once upon a time (yes, this is a 
fairy story) there was an English 
teacher who became a librarian (now, 
that isn’t so rare as a day in June, 
for it often happens). This particu- 
lar English teacher was an associate 
professor in a small college and in 
due process of time and training she 
was fortunate enough to return to 
that same college as head librarian, 
and she realized then that much of 
the “wishful thinking” of her “teach- 
er” days regarding a librarian’s serv- 
ice to the faculty was impossible of 
fulfillment; nevertheless, because she 
had been on the other side of the 
fence, she always tried to keep a 
teacher’s viewpoint, not to become 
too involved in library techniques, 
and to see that the library was a serv- 
ice institution conducted for the sake 
of the school as a whole and not for 
the sake of the library. The fairy 
story is now over and reality begins. 
There are no new ideas here; this is 
just a list of things that every college 
librarian could and should do for 
smooth relations with the faculty. 

Orders. Regardless of how or by 
whom the final orders are made up 
I believe every faculty member 
should have the privilege of suggest- 
ing books to be ordered for the 
library. Therefore, at the beginning 
of each year or semester order cards 
should be given to each member of 
the faculty. When the books are 
ready for circulation a notice should 
be sent to the person requesting the 
book, giving him the call number of 
the book which will be held at a cer- 
tain place for five days for his in- 
spection and directions regarding 
placing the book on reserve. At the 
end of that time the book will be put 
in circulation. If a book is reported 
“out of print” or “publisher’s stock 
exhausted” the librarian should no- 
tify the faculty member who re- 


quested the book, adding “Order 
cancelled” or “Shall I continue 
to search?” Incidentally, I think 


students should be given an op- 

portunity during Book Week to make 

book requests. Not enough of them 

will take advantage of the privilege 

to upset your budget, but library 

_ goes up in the eyes of those who 
0. 

New books. Mimeographed lists of 
all books shelved each month should 
be sent out monthly to each faculty 
member or to the head of each de- 
partment. A list should be placed on 
a library bulletin board. This list 
should contain call number, author 
and title and the books should be 
grouped by subject matter. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
list some faculty members appreciate 
a special notice of a book in a related 
field ordered by some one else, with 
such a notation as this “You will 
probably be interested in (call no.) 
(author) (title) which has just been 
put in general circulation.” 

All book-minded people like to see 
and handle new books. Therefore if 
you can manage it so that your “as- 
sembly line” won’t be disturbed I 
think it is well to invite the faculty 
to come to the work rooms and in- 
spect all the new books at the begin- 
ning of the school year. As it is 
usually very warm in September, the 
library staff may well serve iced 
punch during the afternoon hours of 
registration days and invite the fac- 
ulty to inspect the new books at this 
time. This also gives the library 
staff a chance to orient the new fac- 
ulty members. 

Book Clubs. Another service a li- 
brarian can render is to organize 2 
faculty book club. The one with 
which I have had the most experience 


*Miss Mitchell is Librarian of Arkansas 
State Teachers College, Conway. 
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is very informal; a member of the 
library staff contacts each faculty 
member or faculty wife regarding 
membership since announcements at 
facuity meetings are not enough. 
Each joiner chooses his own book, 
(he gets to read it first) or asks the 
librarian to choose one for him (the 
librarian will do well to have at hand 
a list of best-sellers and popular 
books). Each member in the past 
has paid $2.00 but will doubtless have 
to pay $2.50 this next year. The li- 
brarian orders the books on her pri- 
vate account with the jobber of her 
choice; books should be ready by book 
week, or any other chosen date, are 
kept on a private shelf in the library, 
circulate only among the members, 
and at the end of the year become the 
property of the library. We have 
only two rules: One book only at a 
time to a member, and no books to 
non-members. Some.members may 
wish to meet and discuss the books. 
(We have never gotten around to 
that as yet—perhaps, in the “unor- 
ganized” future.) Since most small 
colleges do not allow much money for 
fiction, these club gifts are greatly 
appreciated as between forty to sixty 
books a year will be added as gifts. 

Bibliographies. Librarians should 
offer to make bibliographies for new 
faculty members, at least. This of 
course, must be within reason. I re- 
cal' a faculty member who sent to the 
library for a list of all the books in 
the library on music! 

Discussions. The librarian should 
offer, through the faculty sponsor, to 
mee‘. with departmental clubs either 
in their club rooms or preferably, in 
the library conference rooms, to dis- 
cuss available materials on hand and 
to examine such materials on display. 
This is a service deeply appreciated 
by facu!ty sponsors. 

Rooklets. In addition to the fold- 
ers of special book lists each library 
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gets out from time to time there 
should be prepared for distribution 
among the faculty only a list of sug- 
gestions for faculty and library co- 
operation. This should contain in- 
structions for request for reserved, 
rules for circulation of books to fac- 
ulty, requests for payment of lost 
books (if required of poor students, 
why not of well paid faculty?), li- 
brary hours, special privileges of fac- 
ulty, and so forth. 

Lost and overdue books. Faculty 
members who have on their reading 
or reserve lists lost or withdrawn 
books which are not being immedi- 
ately replaced should be so notified. 
Faculty members should be _noti- 
fied at least once each semester of all 
books charged out to them. Many 
will respond by bringing in the books. 

Displays. Ask faculty members 
for suggestions for displays that will 
fit into departmental discussions or 
assignments. This will give variety 
to our display tables and bulletin 
boards. 

New faculty members. Let me re- 
capitulate here; new faculty members 
should be invited to the library in a 
group, and local library procedures 
explained to them; they should be 
given a packet of order cards; special 
faculty privileges shou!d be explained 
to them; they should be invited to 
join the faculty book club; and they 
should be given stack permit cards to 
prevent embarrassing restrictions by 
conscientious student desk attendants 
who may not know the faculty. 

This brief discussion has been en- 
tirely on the relation of librarian to 
faculty. If that relationship is gov- 
erned by what we see from the other 
side of the fence, perhaps there will 
not be so many complaints on the 
part of the faculty about those exact- 
ing librarians who abide by the dic- 
tates of Dewey or the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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PROBLEMS OF EXPANSION ATTENDANT UPON THE 
ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF YEARS BEING ADDED AT 
ARKANSAS POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


By Miss Myrtle Roush! 


“A man will turn over half a li- 
brary to make one book.” 

Many of the readers of this article 
are familiar with the quotation. 
Many of you are familiar, too, with 
the problems of library expansion. 
The chief problem of the Arkansas 
Polytechnic College library is the 
rapid expansion necessary to meet 
adequately the needs of the more 
highly specialized courses of study on 
the junior and senior level. 

At the end of the second week of 
classes for the fall semester, the en- 
rol'ment has reached 1,143 students. 
This figure includes 576 freshmen, 
364 sophomores, 104 juniors and 99 
enrolled in terminal courses. Of the 
55 faculty members, 16 are new addi- 
tions. The classification schedule 
lists 50 new courses. The greater 
per cent of the new courses are on 
the junior level, but instructors are 
planning for the senior courses to be 
offered next year. Consequently, 
the library staff is busier than it 
would be with a much larger enroll- 
ment entirely on the junior college 
level. 

The ordering of reference and his- 
torical material for these highly 
specialized courses is difficult. Many 
references are out-of-print. It may 
take as much time to order one book 
or one set of the out-of-print books 
as it would to order one hundred 
trade books. The selection of a peri- 
odical for a junior college course may 
require only the current issues and 
perhaps the back numbers for five 
years. In addition to the current is- 
sue, we shall be interested in building 
our files to include all the volumes 
for periodicals requested for the 
specialized courses. The additional 
time required for processing and 
cataloging these books and periodi- 


cals is to be considered. Conferences 
with faculty members as to what ma- 
terials are available, the number of 
copies to be ordered, etc., requires a 
great deal of the librarian’s time. 

As the library is a laboratory for 
the entire student body and faculty, 
and since the objectives of the library 
are determined by the objectives of 
the institution, it is necessary that 
the closest cooperation exist between 
the library staff and the other facul- 
ty members and administrative offi- 
cers of the schoo!. The dean will 
assume as part of his work the co- 
ordination of faculty instruction with 
the library program. 

The objectives of the college were 
re-evaluated in a curriculum study in 
which the entire faculty participated. 
The study was conducted as an ex- 
tension course directed by Dean 
Kronenberg of the University of Ar- 
kansas in the spring semester of 
1948. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College is 
now offering work as a senior col- 
lege and as a junior college’ The 
senior college consisting of the arts 
and science, business administration, 
and education (including physical 
education) divisions offers a four- 
year curriculum leading to the derree 
of bachelor of arts and bachelor of 
science. The divisions of agricultre, 
engineering, and home economics will 
continue to offer two years’ work, 
both terminal and preparatory. In 
addition the division of vocational 
education offers terminal curric™la 
in woodworking, auto mechanics, 
machine shop, flight training, »nd 
aviation and engine mechanics In 
cooperation with radio station KXRJ, 


1Miss Roush is Librarian of Arkansas 
Polytechnic College, Russellville. 
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two curricula in radio, announcing 
and engineering, are being offered. 
Therefore, our immediate problem is 
to meet adequately the present needs 
in books and periodicals for the new 
courses this semester. 

How shall we know what these 
needs are? In 1950, Arkansas Poly- 
technic College will ask to be ac- 
credited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation as a four-year degree grant- 
ing institution. The standards for 
the library are considered under the 
following items: (1) ho!'dings of ref- 
erence books, (2) holdings of peri- 
odicals, (3) expenditures for books 
(5 year average), (4) student use of 
the library, (5) faculty use of the 
library, (6) distribution of library 
holdings and expenditures, and (7) 
salaries of staff members. Looking 
to the future, we shall keep these 
standards before us as a guide. 

The first problem of the dean and 
library staff will be to understand 
the present rating of the library as 
revealed in a report by Dr. M. G. 
Neal of the University of Minnesota.! 
If the courses of study offered place 
the Arkansas Polytechnic College in 
the North Central Association’s clas- 
sification of schools, as Group II (In- 
stitutions offering only bachelor’s 
degrees in a single unitary organiza- 
tion), it will not be difficult to make 
a graph according to the seven stand- 
ards set up for the library. If every 
person requesting material can get 
a picture of the library needs, then 
he can work toward meeting the 
standards. The two questions most 
frequently asked by the faculty are: 
How many books should I have in 
my deparmtent? How much money 
does my department have to spend? 
Satisfactory answers to these ques- 
tions are important. However, of 
greater concern are the answers to 
two other questions: Does the stu- 
dent body use the library? Does the 
faculty use the library? 

Of the problems we have mention- 
ed, the one that gives us the greatest 
concern is how well we are serving 
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the student body. As a part of the 
orientation program, we were again 
fortunate to secure the cooperation of 
the English department to instruct 
the freshmen students in the use of 
the library. During the summer, Miss 
Juanita Tucker, assistant librarian, 
revised and rewrote a handbook 
which we had used in mimeographed 
form. The handbook was printed by 
the college and each freshman stu- 
dent purchased for a small cost the 
LIBRARY HANDBOOK. The in- 
structors of freshmen English 
brought their classes to the library 
during the first week of the semester. 
The students were‘given a test on the 
information found in the handbook 
just as they would be tested on any 
material assigned in the English text. 
It is the hope of the library staff that 
all instructors will become familiar 
with the material that the English 
faculty have covered on the use of the 
library, and will assign further prob- 
lems that will teach each student to 
be an independent user of the library. 

The floor space in the library is 
adequate for our present enrollment, 
but shelf space is inadequate. Espe- 
cially is more space required for cur- 
rent magazines, bound volumes of 
periodicals, newspapers, and refer- 
ence books. Additional shelves will 
need to be purchased for the stack 
well. 

There are requests for collections 
of books in open shelves which must 
be denied until more shelving is pro- 
vided. When this is done we hope to 
re-assemble all usable material on oc- 
cupations and school catalogs and 
purchase new books in this field as 
requested. The guidance and counsel- 
ing department now has four people 
who are interested in referring stu- 
dents to the library for occupational 
literature, college catalogs, and such 


1Dr. Neal was engaged by the college to 
make a report to the Board of Directors 
and President on “Should the Arkansas 
Polytechnic College Become a Four-Year 
Institution ?” 
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other books and periodicals as they 
think will help the students to solve 
their problems. 

We hope to provide space for other 
collections such as The International 
Relations Books from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
and all available material on Arkan- 
sas. 

When, at the request of the faculty 
and administrative officers, we can 
furnish the material required for the 
courses, and when, by patient teach- 
ing, we can assist the student to help 
himself, we shall feel that we have 
met two problems. We realize that 
there are several other important 
problems that will engage our atten- 
tion, including the request by stu- 
dents for more conference or study 
rooms, the need for better lighting, 
the problem of whether to continue 
binding newspapers and _ where to 
store them; and determining whether 
the present staff can do the job which 
has been outlined. At present the 
staff consists of three full-time em- 
ployees, one part-time employee, and 
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a full-time secretary. A cataloguer 
and a full-time secretary have been 
added since last year. However, the 
budget for student labor in the li- 
brary is one-half the amount for last 
year. 

One very important problem has 
not been mentioned, the problem of 
finance. According to Dr. Neal’s re- 
port, the estimated net expenses for 
the years 1948-49 and 1949-50, in- 
cluding a!] items except housing, will 
be $86,212.00 above that which would 
be required to maintain Arkansas 
Polytechnic College as a junior col- 
lege institution. For the library, Dr. 
Neal advised an expenditure for the 
years 1948-50 of $9,500.00 above the 
junior col!ege budget previously plan- 
ned. He further recommended that 
$7,000.00 of this amount be spent this 
year. We feel that the added cost to 
the library as a result of adding the 
two additional years of college work 
will more than pay dividends to the 
people of the college and of the state 
in the use that will be made of the 
materials. 


PUNCHED CARDS FOR CIRCULATION RECORDS 
By Grace Upchurch! 


Since February 1, 1948, McBee 
Keysort punched cards have been in 
use at the University of Arkansas Li- 
brary for circulation records. For 
some time a search had been made 
for a single-entry system that would 
do away with the time consuming 
double-entry book and date-due files 
that had been in use for many years. 
Several systems were examined, and 
the McBee Keysort chosen as the rec- 
ord best suited to our needs. 

This system has the double advan- 
tage of changing in no way the bor- 
rowers’ procedure for checking out a 
book, and of requiring no complicated 
machinery for operation. The sole 
tools are a small hand punch for 
notching out the desired space in the 
edge of the card and a needle 6-10 
inches long for use in sorting the 
cards. 


The Keysort card is filled out by 
the borrower as a call slip. When a 
book is checked out, the date due is 
stamped on the card and on the date 
due slip in the book. Then the card 
is notched to indicate the date due, 
and filed by call number in the loca- 
tion file. Following the plan used in 
some other libraries, books are charg- 
ed to fall due on only three days of 
the week, Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Thus, a book checked out on 
a Saturday or a Monday is due either 
one or two weeks from the Monday. 
A calendar marked weeks A, B, and 
C readily shows which hole to clip out 
before the card is filed, and which 


1Miss Upchurch is Assistant Librarian, 
Head of the Loan Department, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
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notch to sort for sending overdue no- 
tices. Once each day, or more often 
if circulation is too heavy, cards for 
books checked out that day are notch- 
ed, counted, and filed into the loca- 
tion files When a book is renewed, 
the original charge is removed from 
the file and re-dated. A perforated 
card saver strip is pasted over the 
original notch and the new date due 
notched. 

Overdue notices are sent one week 
after a book is due. On each of the 
three due days of the week, an assist- 
ant removes about 300 cards from the 
file ata time and runsa sorting 
needle through the hole for the date 
a week earlier. Cards notched for 
that date fall out in the same order in 
which they were filed, and overdue 
notices are sent for those books. In- 
stead of using the cards themselves 
for checking and sending of overdue 
notices, copies are made and the 
original charges returned at once to 
the location file. In this way the 
cards are never away from the loan 
desk, while the assistant sending 
overdues is free to take the dupli- 
cates for checking in the stacks or go 
somewhere else to write the notices. 
Record of notices sent is then kept on 
the duplicate records, and these make 
up a personal file for late books. 


Records for all books not in place 
in the stacks are kept in the location 
file at the loan desk, by call number. 
Guide cards for books in Recreational] 
Reading Room, Reserve, bindery, etc., 
are notched under their special classi- 
fication so they can be sorted out, and 
the location is also stamned at the top 
of the card. Call cards received at 
the loan desk are sent directly to the 
stacks. If a card is returned without 
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the book, it is necessary to look in 
only one place, the location file, to 
find where the book is at the time. 

The University Library uses only 
one form of printed card. It is 3” x 
5” in size, which fits into the filing 
trays formerly used for call slips. 
Nine holes are set aside for regular 
one-week and two-week dates due, 
with three more for semester and 
summer school charges. Holes are 
labeled for books in Recreational 
Reading Room (R.R.R.), Reserve, 
Reference, bindery, etc. The seven- 
teen numbered holes can be assigned 
to various uses, such as special ex- 
hibits, and changed as needed. A key 
to these is kept at the loan desk. Holes 
at the bottom of the card are notched 
for the names of faculty borrowers, 
with the idea that the personal file 
for faculty loans may later be aban- 
doned. 

Use of the McBee Keysort cards 
has eliminated the date due file en- 
tirely. The change has effected a 33 
1-3 per cent saving in staff time spent 
on keeping circulation records, and a 
50 per cent saving in student assist- 
ant time, but there are other advan- 
tages quite as important. One is the 
elimination of the confusion and rush 
at the end of the day, when duplicate 
records had to be made for the date- 
due file, and that file cleared of 
charges for books returned during 
the day. Another is the lessening of 
chances for mistakes through the 
making of only one record whena 
book is charged and the canceling of 
only one when the book is returned. 

Further use will probably suggest 
still other ways in which the cards 
can be utilized to facilitate the keep- 
ing of the circulation records. 


—¢ 
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TAPPING THE O. P. MARKET 
By Joseph C. B.rJen' 


Seemingly as a direct result of 
war-time paper shortages in the pub- 
lishing industry, the so-called anti- 
quarian book trade in the United 
States has expanded and so organized 
itself that libraries now have a good 
chance of finding out-of-print publi- 
cations which they want. This article 
will endeavor to sketch some of the 
services and publications available in 
this field and to present a few up-to- 
date suggestions and possibilities. 

First, some words as to how libra- 
ries find themselves in the need of 
books no longer in print: 

1. The title may be suddenly 
found by some user of the library 
who has a legitimate reason to expect 
to be able to read or consu!t it, and 
it isn’t listed in the catalog. 

2. A librarian or other interested 
person, such as a faculty member in 
the case of a college or university li- 
brary, may be making a systematic 
check of certain fields of literature 
and discover the want. 

3. The book may be lost or worn 
out in circulation and should be re- 
placed. 

4. Duplicate copies may be neces- 
sary for a special purpose, as for 
reading assignments. 

For any of these reasons the libra- 
rian may find himself faced with the 
problem of trying to get a book that 
the publisher cannot supply. Where 
to turn? 

In the first place, mention must be 
made of the new Bowker publication, 
Books in print, 1948; an index to The 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual, $17.- 
50. For the first time since the is- 
suance of the 1928 United States Cat- 
alog, we have a guide in one alphabet- 
ical author index to books in print, a 
tremendous time-saver to librarians 
as well as booksel'ers. The story is 
told in the September 11, 1948 issue 
(p. 1038-1043) of Pubilshers’ Week- 
ly by Daniel Me'cher how the Bowker 


Company, with the cooperation of 
Edwards Brothers, was able to find 
a way to overcome the technical dif- 
ficulties that had prevented the pub- 
lication in the past of such an index 
to Publishers’ Trade List Annual and 
to make it possible to plan a new edi- 
tion each year of Books in print. 

If the book is not listed in Books in 
print; what should then be done? 

A number of paths are open, and 
the path to choose, as in so many 
cases where a librarian must use 
judgment, depends upon the case at 
hand; no one way could be said to be 
best in all cases. For example, is the 
book a fairly new one, say two or 
three years old? Then a bookstore 
handling new books may still have a 
copy on its shelves. Was it published 
in England? A London bookseller 
might be able to supply. Or maybe 
the title was published by one of the 
relatively few but actually many 
American firms not listing their 
wares in Publishers’ Trade List An- 
nual? In that case, communication 
with the publisher may divulge that 
the work is not o.p. after all. (The 
three most inclusive and convenient 
lists of addresses of active publishers 
are to be found in the American 
Booktrade Directory (R. R. Bowker 
Company, 1946, $15.00), in the An- 
nual Summary Number of Publish- 
ers’ Weekly appearing usually in Jan- 
uary each year, and in the various is- 
sues of Cumulative Book Index. The 
first named of these three publica- 
tions a'so contains a list useful in 
connection with the tracing of the 
older publishers entitled “Former 
Publishing Companies Now Out of 
Business or Merged, and their Suc- 
cessors’’). 

However, if there is nothing special 





1Mr. Borden is Associate Librarian, Head 
of the Acquisitions Department, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
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about the title and it is just an or- 
dinary run-of-the-mi!] out-of-print 
book, then the usual procedure is to 
advertise for it. Methods of adver- 
tising may be summaried under three 
headings: 

1. The direct anproach to book- 
sellers. 

In this method a posta! or letter 
listing the title or titles wanted, with 
full bibliographical information so 
far as known, is sent to a bookstore 
or bookstores which might be thought 
to stock the book, with request for 
price quotations and descriptions. As 
to which bookseller may have the 
book, it is largely a matter of chance, 
excepting for the fact that there are 
certain stores and dealers who spe- 
cialize in certain fields or subjects, 
such as Americana, architecture, Ar- 
kansas, athletics, bibliography, birds, 
botany. Titles that fall in one of the 
special fields may, however, also be 
available in the stock of the more 
general booksellers. A directory of 
over 800 dealers in old and rare books 
classified by their special fie!d of ac- 
tivity, 1943, with supplement 1944, is 
published by the R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany at $2.50. It was compiled by 
Scott Adams, now librarian of the 
Army Medical Library, and is entitled 
The O. P. Market, a subject directory 
to the specialities of the out-of-print 
book trade. It is in two sections, a 
list of specialties with dealers active 
in the field, and an address list of 
such dealers, alphabetically arranged. 
Although now five years old and nec- 
essarily out-of-date in respect to deal- 
ers who have moved, gone out of busi- 
ness, or started in business, the guide 
is still useful. 

2. Listing the title in an advertise- 
ment to appear under the library’s 
name in one of the antiquarian book 
trade journals. 

In this method one lists the authors 
and titles for publication and then 
hopes for quotations from booksellers 
who may read of the want. Well- 
known publications of this type in- 
clude the Antiquarian Bookman, pub- 
lished by the R. R. Bowker Company, 
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and now in its first year of publica- 
tion (formerly its advertisements ap- 
peared in a separate section of the 
Publisher’s Weekly) and “The Li- 
brary Wants” section of TAAB 
Weekly, a publication of The Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Booksellers, Phila- 
delphia 43, which makes no charge 
for listings. Both of these publica- 
tions have wide circulation among 
bookdealers and frequently more than 
one response is received for the same 
title (in the case of well-known works 
10 or 12 quotations are not infre- 
quent), so that one has a selection to 
make of different prices and condi- 
tions. One Chicago dealer recently 
quoted a book to the University of 
Arkansas Library and forgot to sign 
or stamp his name or address on the 
posta!, so now we are advertising for 
him instead of the book! This method 
does not have the direct approach of 
the first suggestion, vet in the long 
run it is probably the quicker. Men- 
tion may also be made of advertising 
for books of British origin in the sim- 
ilar English publications such as the 
one entitled Desiderata. 

3. Placing the title in the hands 
of an agent. 

There are advantages to advertis- 
ing in the indirect manner of sending 
all wanted out-of-print titles to one 
firm or dealer (the main problem be- 
ing to discover one to serve) and 
awaiting his reports. Advantages of 
this may be listed as concentrating 
correspondence and dealings, elimina- 
tion of excessive and perhaps need- 
less weighings and comparisons, abil- 
ity to advertise in such publications 
as Want List and The Clique, which 
do not accept library advertisements, 
and a more active attention than the 
library can give to watching for or 
ferreting out the needed titles. Such 
agents may be of two kinds, the large 
firm which may have some of the 
books in stock and will advertise for 
the others, and the smaller establish- 
ment or the individual in New York 
or Chicago who will visit bookstores, 
perhaps with list in pocket, as well 
as advertise. The disadvantage of 
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this method is that comparative price 
quotations are lacking and that the 
agent presumably adds a bit to the 
cost of the book before offering it, 
but if the agent’s knowledge of book 
values can be trusted, the seeming 
disadvantage may truly be an advan- 
tage. 

The larger library will perhaps find 
it possible to combine to good advan- 
tage the three methods described. 
One way will suggest itself which 
does not involve advertising, the 
watching of the catalogs published 
by dealers in out-of-print books. For 
the titles that remain unfound after 
advertising has been tried, this would 
be a possible method, but the time it 
takes to read such catalogs, as against 
the rather meager chances of finding 
what is wanted, makes it seem an 
uneconomical expenditure of library 
time. Yet, how seldom does the aver- 
age library receiving such catalogs 
put them aside without a glance or 
a look; and how often must booksell- 
ers receive orders from librarians 
who never knew they wanted such- 
and-such an out-of-print title until 
they saw it advertised in so-and-so’s 
catalog! 

A treatment of the problem of the 
out-of-print book would not be com- 
plete without some consideration of 
the reprinting of books. Reprints, 
made either by the original publisher 
or another firm increase the supply 
of a given title, and thus tend to de- 
crease the price of the original, al- 
though, if there is a decrease in the 
quality of the printing or of the illus- 
trations or of the paper or of the 
binding, the original edition will al- 
ways command a higher price than 
the reprint. 

Books may be brought back into 
print by the publisher who has had a 
continuing flow of orders or inquiries 
for a given out-of-print title. A re- 
cent example is the Hastings House 
second printing (1948) of ARKAN- 
SAS; a guide to the state, compiled 
by workers of the Writers’ program 
of the Work Projects Administration 
in the state of Arkansas, originally 
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published in 1941 and for some years 
out-of-print, now available at $4.00. 
It is a pleasure to be able to report 
that the new printing of the work is 
equal to the original in quality. 
However, a publisher’s issuance of 
a new printing of one of his own 
titles is not generally considered as 
a reprint. Reprints themselves may 
be divided into three groups, each of 
which can in turn be divided: the 
popular reprints; the reprints in 
series; and the special reprints. 
The popular reprints, typified by 
the dollar book of a few years ago 
and the quarter pocket book of to- 
day, while aimed at the popular mar- 
ket, occasionally can serve as accept- 
able substitutes for the library when 
the original] edition is not available, 
especially the dollar books, which are 
often page for page the same as the 
original. However, when the reprint 
is also out-of-print, especial care 
must be taken in buying the title 
to make sure one is not paying for 
an original and getting the reprint. 
The reprints in series are especial- 
ly useful to libraries because they 
keep available the standard works in 
the English language at modest 
prices. The best known and most 
comprehensive of these series are the 
Oxford World Classics, Dutton’s 
Everyman’s Library, and the Modern 
Library. The first of these is small 
in size, but its volumes are sturdy 
examples of bookmaking. The other 
two named have in recent years been 
improved in format so that their 
binding are better suited to library 
use than formerly. Other series of 
similar nature, though less famous, 
deserve attention by librarians also. 
A most useful key to all these publi- 
cations, and including also in its list- 
ings the Penguin Books and Pocket 
Books, is the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s Catalog of Reprints in Series, 
edited by Robert M. Orton. This 
publication lists with prices all books 
available in these many reprint 
series. It is arranged in two parts, 
one a dictionary listing under authors 
and titles, the other a listing of series 
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by series. At this writing the latest 
available edition is the eighth, com- 
piled to September 1947 ($3.50), 
with supplement, compiled to March 
1948 ($3.50). It is perhaps well to 
state that smaller libraries having at 
hand the new edition, 1948, of Bessie 
Graham’s Bookman’s Manual, Sixth 
edition, revised and enlarged by Hes- 
ter R. Hoffman, (R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, $10.00) would find less use for 
the Orton title, excellent as the latter 
is for its purpose, since the Graham 
manual covers the reprints available 
of standard works otherwise out-of- 
print. 

The special reprints are not aimed 
at popular markets but are produced 
for library use. Typical examples of 
the special reprint are the publica- 
tions of Peter Smith of New York, 
himself a specialist in the location of 
out-of-print books for libraries. He 
found libraries often trying to buy 
certain titles, such reference works 
for example as the American Catalog, 
such special titles as Gallegos’ Dona 
Barbara, and brought limited editions 
into print of such titles substantially 
bound and sold them mostly to libra- 
ries. Of similar origin are the titles 
republished and being republished by 
other firms whose chief business has 
been selling old books. 


A number of rather expensive 
books have been in process of repub- 
lication by some of the major pub- 
lishers in recent months and inten- 
sive prepublication advertising cam- 
paigns have been launched with 
elaborate brochures and special price 
inducements, as libraries on various 
mailing lists do not need reminding; 
for example, a forthcoming two- 
volume reprint of an out-of-print 
work on furniture, the original edi- 
tion of which has sold for as high 
as $100 at auction, is now being mar- 
keted at $15. Where libraries really 
need the title, this is a boon. 

Note should be made of the work 
being done by the American Library 
Association Committee on out-of- 
print books under the active chair- 
manship of Mrs. Edith A. Busby of 
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The New York Public Library. Li- 
brarians knowing of titles which they 
think should be reprinted should 
send them to Mrs. Busby, whose com- 
mittee is trying to guide publishers 
of reprints in the selection of titles 
especially wanted by libraries. 

Mention in passing is also made 
of the recent and present programs 
for reprinting out-of-print titles is 
non-book media, such as microfilm 
and microprint. The former has been 
a useful device for reproduction of 
files of newspapers and other scholar- 
ly materials, and now major sets of 
books, long out-of-print, are available 
or will be available on microfilm. 
Microprint is another form of re- 
production which is receiving in- 
creasing attention from the larger 
libraries, not only for reprints but 
otherwise. However, at present the 
cost of the investment in reading ma- 
chines, plus the specialized use which 
could be made of the out-of-print 
titles available, put such non-book 
publications outside the consideration 
of the smaller libraries. And, ex- 
cept for reference type of material, 
the micro-reprints are of less general 
use than the reprints in book form 
even in large libraries, their chief 
value being (1) the greatly lessened 
storage space needed to shelve them 
and (2) their comparative perma- 
nence. 


In conclusion, a few words on the 
prices of out-of-print books. When 
a book is offered at a certain price, 
how can one tell whether that price 
be a fair one? In general the best 
guide is the publication price of the 
book. In fair condition the average 
out-of-print non-fiction title publish- 
ed five, ten, or fifteen years ago 
should approximate the publication 
price, with perhaps a slight extra al- 
lowance for current high prices in 
general. The prices of out-of-print 
fiction of the same age is usually 
standardized around 75 or 85 cents 
or a dollar for selected individual 
titles, depending upon the selling 
firm. If the quotation on the book 
approximates the above, then it may 
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be considered a fair one. However, 
there are naturally various other 
considerations. If a book has a special 
binding, it will be higher; if it has 
a poor binding or little or no bind- 
ing left, it should be lower. A price 
higher than the publication price will 
be justified if the book is scarce or 
if there is a special demand for it; 
but how may a librarian who has 
probably not tried before to buy that 
particular title know if the book is 
scarce or if there is a special demand 
for it? If the librarian has a know- 
ing and trustworthy agent, he need 
not worry. Otherwise, his judgment 
can be based upon the number and 
promptness of the replies to an ad- 
vertisement; dealers try to reply 
promptly, as delay of a week or two 
may mean the loss of a sale; they 
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also try to reply as cheaply as pos- 
sible, as a high price may also mean 
the loss of a sale; and in general they 
try to reply as honestly as possible 
regarding the condition of the copy 
offered, as poor condition may mean 
the return of the book by the library 
or the loss of a future sale to the 
same library. One other guide that 
can be used, especially in the case of 
older books, is a check of the recent 
auction prices, as can be readily made 
in the American Book Prices Current, 
the price of which (R. R. Bowker 
Company, $12.50) is a good annual 
investment in any large library. Yet, 
in the last analysis, whether a library 
will pay what it considers a _ high 
price for a given out-of-print book 
must depend on how badly the library 
wants that particular book. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS GETS GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD GRANT 


By Marcella H. Grider* 


In December 1947 the General 
Education Board granted the Uni- 
versity a sum of $3000.00 to be used 
for purchasing books and other ma- 
terials suitable for a demonstration 
collection to be used in library science 
classes. Since teacher-librarians must 
know not only the fundamentals 
of library science but also library 
materials for young people, the lab- 
oratory-library is being organized to 
fulfill that need. This collection, 
which now totals 1281 books with 
others being added to the collection 
daily, is housed in Peabody Hall and 
is supplemented by the Training 
School Library. Materials for the 
demonstration collection and for the 
Training School serve for laboratory 
purposes. As the demonstration col- 
lection grows the increased circula- 
tion indicates a definite interest in 
materials on the part of teachers and 
librarians. 

The University of Arkansas began 
offering courses in Library Science 


in July 1947. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for teacher-librari- 
ans who are trying to meet the ac- 


‘crediting standards for school libra- 


ries set up by the State Department 
of Education. 

The courses taught follow the plans 
suggested by a committee appointed 
by the State Department. Every ef- 
fort is being made to give as much 
practical training as possible and to 
have class members examine many 
library materials for schools. To date 


there have been 109 registrations. A 
student may make 15 hours in this 
field. With the increased enthusi- 
asm in regard to the courses at the 
University the outlook appears bright 
for work which may be done at other 
places in the state. 


1 Miss Grider is Instructor in Library 
Science, University of Arkansas. 
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HEMPSTEAD COUNTY LIBRARY BUILDING 
By Mrs. Hazel Prichard‘ 


Early in October 1947 Dr. G. E. 
Cannon of Hope conceived the idea 
of giving the site and building for a 
public library to the city. After con- 
ferring with members of the Hemp- 
stead County Library Board, the fi- 
nal plans were announced to the pub- 
lic on November 8, 1947. In an- 
nouncing the gift Dr. Cannon said: 

“Mrs. Cannon and I have wanted 
to do something for Hope a long time 
and finally agreed that a public li- 
brary would reach and help every- 
body.” 

The brick and tile for the building 
was donated ‘by N. P. O’Neal and 
Earl O’Neal, owners of the Hope 
Brick Works, and construction was 
under the direction of B. W. Edwards 
who gave his services free of charge. 
D. F. Weaver was architect. 

The modernistic building which 
cost about $30,000 is of cream brick 
and is located on three lots in the resi- 
dential section of town, but only 
three blocks from the shopping cen- 
ter of town. 

The building is constructed of 
brick, tile, steel and concrete and is 
fireproof. It is 70 feet long and 32 
feet wide featuring four large corner 
windows. There are four windows 
six feet wide on the ends and front. 
Across the back are nine small win- 
dows. There are two back doors—one 
opening into the office and one into 
the workroom. 

There are two reading rooms par- 
titioned off from the main delivery 
room by steel shelves—one room for 
the children and one for the adults. 
The workroom also is made with 
steel shelves. There are two rest- 
rooms and the librarian’s office. 

The Hempstead County Library 
Board began a campaign in Novem- 
ber to raise $5,000 for equipment. 
Each town was given a quota and 


then a chairman selected to see that 
the quota was reached. The business 
men of town canvassed Hope busi- 
ness district. 

The furniture for the library was 
built to fit our needs by the Cass 
Furniture Company of Atlanta, 
Texas. The large modernistic 
charge-out desk is very up to date 
having.all necessary items for check- 
ing out a book right at hand. The 
tables, book truck, magazine rack, 
and charging desk are of gum and 
oak finished in light oak. 

The steel stacks stand out from the 
wall between the windows of the 
back wall. 

The floor is covered with rust as- 
phalt tile. The walls are pale green 
and the ceiling is white. The steel 
window and door frames are painted 
black. White venetian blinds are at 
all the windows and doors. Fluores- 
cent lighting is used throughout. The 
large fixtures in the reading rooms 
have louvre bottoms. Two blower- 
type heaters are suspended from the 
ceiling. The Kiwanis Club donated 
the water cooler and The Hope Jn- 
dustrial Corporation donated the 
electric clock. 

On the right hand side as you enter 
the front door is a bronze plaque with 
Dr. and Mrs. Cannon’s name, the list 
of the larger contributors, and the 
library board members. 

On the twentieth of July the li- 
brary was officially opened with an 
Open House. In a short dedication 
service Dr. Cannon presented the 
deed to the Library to Lyle Brown, 
Mayor of the City of Hope. More 
than 100 Hope citizens and out of 
town guests called during the after- 
noon. 

The Garden Clubs of Hope have 


1 Mrs. Hazel Prichard is Hempstead 
County Librarian. 
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taken as their fall project landscap- 
ing the library grounds. 

The library will operate as before 
under the direction of the Hemp- 
stead County Library Board. This 
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system has approximately 11,000 
volumes in its collection. There are 
three branch libraries; Blevins, Ful- 
ton, and Washington. 


SECOND PRE-CONFERENCE WORKSHOP FOR 
LIBRARIANS AND SOCIOLOGISTS 


Recent developments in coopera- 
tive relations between librarians and 
sociologists will be discussed at a 
second work shop program sponsor- 
ed by the Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association and 
Rural Sociologist Society. The pro- 
gram, which includes a morning, an 
afternoon and an evening session, 
will be held at the Congress Hotel on 
Monday, December 27, 1948, imme- 
diately prior to the meetings of the 
Rural Sociological Society and of the 
American Sociological Society in 
Chicago. 


Following the pattern which prov- 
ed so successful in the first Joint 
Workshop, informal discussion rath- 
er than prepared papers will be the 
procedure. In order to achieve the 
greatest participation, exchange of 
experiences, and solution of common 
problems, the technique of small dis- 
cussion group reports to the total 
group will again be employed. 


The objective of this conference is 
to exchange information on coopera- 
tive research and action experiences, 
actual or planned, in the past year 
that may have arisen from the first 
Joint Workshop. 


Mr. Don Phillips, who is Assistant 
Director of the Continuing Education 
Service and Head, Adult Education 
Department at Michigan State Col- 
lege, will act as moderator and chair- 
man for the Workshop as he did pre- 
viously. Dr. Floyd Reeves, Head, 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, will participate in 
the day’s discussion and will present 
an evaluation and summary at its 
conclusion. Dr. Reeves is well known 


nationally for the variety and signi- 
ficance of his contribution in the 
field of education. Both librarians 
and sociologists are being invited to 
participate in the Workshop. 


An advance registration is desired. 
Please send $1.00 registration fee to 
Edgar A. Schuler, 120 Morril Hall, 
Michigan State College, East Lans- 
ing, Michigan. 


Tentative Workshop Program 
sponsored by 


Joint Committee of the American 
Library Association 
and the 
Rural Sociological Society 


Monday, December 27, 1948 
Morning Program 


8:30- 9:00—Registration. 


Chairman for the Workshop — Mr. 
Don Phillips, Assist- 
ant Director of the 
Continuing Education 
Service and Head, Ad- 
ult Education Depart- 
ment, Michigan State 
College. 


9:00- 9:15—Let’s get acquainted! 


9:15- 9:30—Purpose of the Work- 
shop — Mr. Don Phil- 
lips. 


9 :30-12:00—Total group meeting 
for: contributions by 
states, actual or plan- 

' ned research or action 
experiences which may 
or may not have arisen 





out of the pre-conter- 

ence workshop in Jan- 

uary, 1948. Each re- 
port will be followed 
by discussion : 

1. To give opportunity 
for group members 
to get more detailed 
information con- 
cerning the project, 
and 

2. If requested by the 
reporter, to get the 
best ideas of the 
group regarding 
possible improve- 
ment of the project 
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2. If requested by the 
reporter, to get the 
best ideas of the 
group regarding 
possible improve- 
ment of the project 
reported. 

Statement on A. L. A. 

Regional Conferences 

in 1949. 


3:00- 5:00—Small discussion 


groups divided by re- 

gions to determine: 

1. Possible research 
for demonstration 
projects. 





2. Actual program 


reported. 
12:00- 1:30—Lunch planning for the 
1949 regional meet- 


Afternoon Program ings. 

1:30- 3:00—Total group meets for: 5:00- 7:00—Dinner. 
contributions by re- 

gions, actual or plan- 

ned research or action 7:30- 9:30—Total group meets for: 


Evening Program 





experiences which 
have arisen out of the 
pre-conference work- 
shop in January, 1948. 
Each report will be fol- 
lowed by discussion: 
1. To give opportunity 
for group members 
to get more detailed 
information con- 
cerning the project, 
and 


1. Spokesmen’s report 
on final afternoon 
session results. 

2. Recapitulation and 

evaluation of the 
workshop. 
Dr. Floyd Reeves, 
Acting Head, De- 
partment of Edu- 
cation, University 
of Chicago. 
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NEWS NOTES 


Arkansas State Library Commission: 


Three new staff members have 
joined the Commission recently. 
Mrs. John Carter assumed her 
duties as cataloger in September. 
Mrs. Carter graduated from the 
University of Alabama. She was 
employed with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Chemical Research 
Library in Wilson Dam, Alabama. 
Mrs. Carter taught in Fuller School 
in Pulaski County last year. Mrs. 
Warren Baker is working as loan 
librarian. Mrs. Baker graduated 
from the University of Arkansas. 
She came to the Commission from 
the University of Arkansas Li- 
brary where she was employed as a 
junior assistant in the loan depart- 
ment. Mrs. Lorene Bryant, a 
graduate of Little Rock Junior 
College, is to begin her employment 
as a general assistant in October. 


Ashley County Library: Mrs. Ann 


Veazey, County Librarian, reports 
that the library has been moved 
from the court house in Hamburg 
to the George Norman Office 
Building. The building has been 
completely remodeled and redeco- 
rated.. The front room has been 
furnished by Mrs. Norman as a 
memoria! to her late husband, 
George Norman. The quarters are 
being donated by Mrs. Norman. 


Corning Library: The new public 


library building in Corning was 
dedicated at an open house Sunday 
afternoon, September 5. The li- 
brary is a white frame building 
containing a reading and _ stack 


room, a children’s department, and 
work room. The building was con- 
structed at a cost of $7500.00. The 
Corning Library is sponsored by 
various civic organizations. 


Little Rock Public Library: Miss 


Blanche Miller was recently ap- 
pointed reference librarian at the 
Public Library. Miss Miller for- 
merly was a member of the Refer- 
ence Department at the University 
of Arkansas Library. Mrs. E. P. 
Lambert of Little Rock has been 
named as assistant at the circula- 
tion-reference desk. Mrs. Lambert 
is a graduate of the University of 
North Carolina. 


Fayetteville Public Library: Mrs. C. 


B. Wiggans has succeeded Mrs. 
Gus Hollis Bryant as the city li- 
brarian in Fayetteville. Mrs. Wig- 
gans is a graduate of the Universi- 
ty of Arkansas and of Illinois 
Library School. She has worked 
in the University of Arkansas 
Library and as county librarian 
in Washington County. 


University of Arkansas: LaNelle 


Compton has been named assistant 
cataloger at the University of Ar- 
kansas Library. Miss Compton is 
a graduate of Arkansas State 
Teachers College and Peabody Li- 
brary Schoo!. 


Attends Library School: Mrs. Karl 


Neal, former loan librarian at the 
Arkansas State Library Commis- 
sion, is attending library school at 
the University of Denver. Mrs. 
Neal expects to graduate in the 
summer. 





